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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
MARCH 6-8 Knox College 
ILLINOIS CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
Chairman: Mr. Norman B. Johnson, Knox College 
Program Chairman: Miss Irene Crabb, Evanston 


Township High School 
MARCH 8 Muhlenberg College 


CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 

2:30 P.M. Papers 

Dr. George K. Strodach, Lafayette College: Lingua 
Latina Delenda Est, or The Future of the Classics 

Dr. Sidney P. Goodrich, Moravian College for Wo- 


men: Little Latin and Less Greek 


MARCH 28 St. Louis University 

CLASSICAL CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

President: Professor E. $. Tavenner, Washington 
University 

Speakers: Professor Walter Miller, Washington Uni- 
versity: Vergil 

Professor James A. Kleist, S. J., St. Louis University : 
Objectives in Secondary Latin 


APRIL 4-5 Tufts College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Miss Susan E. Shennan, New Bedford 
High School 
Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University 
APRIL 25-26 Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Friday Afternoon, April 25 Papers and Reports 
Friday Evening Dinner Meeting 
Saturday Morning, April 26 Papers and Conferences 
Saturday Afternoon Luncheon at the invitation of 
Sidwell Friends School 
Business Meeting and Papers 
LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
Chairman: Miss Mildred Dean, Calvin Coolidge High 
School, President of The Washington Classical Club 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools 


Miss Margaret Dorsey, Deal Junior High School 

Mrs. M. W. Doyle, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation : 

Professor L. Ingemann Highby, University of Mary- 
land 

Mr. A. R. Hoxton, Episcopal High School 

Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, National Cathedral School 
for Boys 

Dr. John S. Kieffer, St. John’s College 

Dr. John Latimer, George Washington University 

Rev. Daniel McFadden, S. J., Georgetown University 

Dean M. R. P. McGuire, Catholic University of — ~ 
America ; 

Mr. Peter Marshall, New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church 

Mr. Albert E. Rogers, Sidwell Friends School 

Sister Julia, Trinity College 

Sister Margaret Mary, Georgetown Visitation Convent 

Gen. Oliver Spaulding, U. S. A., retired 

Mrs. E. V. Stearns, Roosevelt High School 

Dr. Bernice Wall, Taft Junior High School 

Rev. W. E. Welsh, S. J., Georgetown Preparatory 
School 

Miss L. M. Wing, Miss Madeira’s School for Girls 

Miss Ruth Wofford, Calvin Coolidge High School 





AAASCSA 


The Alumni Association of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens came into being at 
Baltimore, completely equipped with constitution, by- 
laws, Council and annual dues. Councillors: Charles 
Alexander Robinson, Jr., Chairman; Lucy T. Shoe, 
Secretary- Treasurer; Richard Stillwell, Dorothy Kent 
Hill, Oscar Broneer, C. S$. Hartman, Alfred Bellinger, 
Gladys Davidson; and Louis Lord, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee of the School, ex-officio. Two 
members are to be elected in May to represent the 
Association on the Managing Committee of the 
School. Further information may be obtained from 
Professor Shoe at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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REVIEWS 
The Sounds of Latin.2. A Descriptive and Histor- 


ical Phonology. By Rotanp G. KENT. 220 pages. 

Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia 1940 $4 

The second edition of this valuable work “contains 
many small changes, incorporated into the text without 
changing the pagination, and a considerable number of 
Addenda, pages 217-220" (4). In only four sections 
have extensive changes been made: evidence of the 
sound and conservative scholarship of the original edi- 
tion. Reference to the Addenda is made in the text by a 
capital A placed in the margin opposite the sentence or 
section dealing with matters on which recent research 
has thrown new light. 

The value of an authoritative work such as this, 
especially one written in English, is attested by the fact 
that the first edition, which appeared in 1932, was ex- 
hausted at the end of 1939. 


The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin” By 


Eocar H. Sturrevant. 
ciety of America, Philadelphia 1940 $3 


1g2 pages. Linguistic So- 

In this completely revised new edition, Chapters II, 
III, and IV treat, respectively, the Greek vowels, con- 
sonants, and accent; Chapters V, VI, and VII do the 
same for Latin. All the evidence about pronunciation 1s 
assembled and carefully weighed. Sources are quoted in 
the original with translations in the footnotes. Tables 
of abbreviations and phonetic symbols are found at the 
beginning of the book and an index of passages from 
ancient authors quoted or discussed is found at the end. 

Of particular value is Chapter I (21-g) in which are 
discussed the nature and the value of the evidence at 
our disposal for determining the sounds of these lan- 
guages. Some think we do not and cannot know any- 
thing about the sounds; for them, this chapter 1s in- 
valuable. Others think we know virtually everything; 
for them, such sound and cautious reasoning as the fol- 
lowing, quoted from page 29, is a warning: “The avail- 
able evidence does not permit us to do more than de- 
termine the approximate pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin. We can show the Latin é was closer than é, and 
that Greek cta was more open than epsilon; but we 
cannot tell how great the interval between the two 
members of each pair was. We have no means of know- 
ing whether or not Latin short e and Greek eta were 
identical 1n quality, whether Latin short e was equiva- 
lent to English e in men or to French ¢ or whether it 
differed from them both.’ 

This volume adds one more to the growing number of 
authoritative works by linguistic scholars in the United 
States. Only twenty years ago, one might have been 
referred to British, French, or German works for final 
authority in much of the field of classical linguistics. 
But today we are welcoming the appearance of standard 


books in the field, written and published 1 in this country. 

The subject of pronunciation in general will suggest 
to many readers the strange noises often heard during 
the reading of papers at meetings of various learned 
societies. One should not, for example, Anglicize one 
word of a Latin title while pronouncing de other ap- 
proximately as in Latin. Nor should potuit be read as 
patuit, which 1s quite another word. Finally, present 
participles in Latin which end in -ens do not rhyme 
with English men’s. As was once the case when Arrius 
used to say chommoda and hinsidias, strong men wince 
and women grow faint when they hear such pronun- 
clations. 

JOHN FracG GUMMERE 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


Plato: Republic, Book I. Edited by D. J. ALLan. 

vil, 130 pages. Methuen, London 1940. 3s. 6d. 

It was a sound idea te edit the first book of Plato’s 
Republic with vocabulary and notes for beginners in 
Greek, and the idea has been in essentials soundly 
carried out by D. J. Allan. College students will not 
find the Greek too difficult in the second year, and 
the question whether might makes right is still of more 
than academic interest. The introduction (1-33) deals 
admurably with Plato’s life and work and with the 
argument of the book, though the careful analysis of 
a ae in the arguments is likely to create an im- 
pression that no serious principle is maintained. Still 
there 1s a reference in the Preface to H. W. B. Joseph’s 
essay, an excellent antidote to such an impression. 


The text (34-77) is Burnett’s with slight changes, a 
misprint, and some omitted accents and breathings. At 
331¢6 I should certainly give dvjp a rough breathing; 
the authority of manuscripts is nearly nil where breath- 
ings are concerned. The notes (78-110) are excellent 
except for a few slips. The editor should note that ov 
(340e2) is not enclitic and that nouns do not have 
recessive accent (2, 16, 18). Nor can ta (342a1n.) be 
a diphthong. The otdé of 3287 might be taken as 
negative of the adverbial Kai ‘actually’, Translate : 
‘Really you don’t come often.’ Allan cites the Ameri- 
can: ‘it is too’, but not its negative: ‘it isn’t either’, 
which has just the meaning that I attribute to the 
Greek. The explanation of pév oty has been lost in a 

maze of cross references (331d4, 34149, 35388). The 
statement that there is no evidence that Plato ever 
made a second edition of any dialogue (78) is some- 
what rash. A. Dies says of the evidence for the Re- 
public in his introduction to the Budé edition (cxxiv) : 
l'ensemble est imposant. The evidence is not convincing 
to all scholars, but at least it exists. 

After an Appendix (111-5) on future rewards ne 
punishments the book ends with a Vocabulary 
(117-30). Here many excellent features are obscured by 
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the unhappy fact that nearly a score of words are 
missing. Students abominate such carelessness, and | 
have never noted it except in some British school texts. 
Such accents as cbopnpel, iwy, KUVES; spellings like 
Saowlw; the citing of €ika, oika, €o.Ka as aorist of 
cixw ‘yield’; the citing of # hv as imperfect of ely; and 
the indiscriminate and inaccurate use of ‘transitive’ and 
‘intransitive’ when verbs govern a genitive, dative, or 
cognate accusative, convey an impression that the editor 
trusted his vocabulary to a not too competent hack. 

It is obvious that at this moment British scholars are 
not masters of their time and must often leave their 
work, like Coriolanus, for more pressing concerns. As | 
said, this book is essentially first class. At another time 
its minor faults would be less excusable. As it is, the 
wonder is that it was produced at all. It is thoroughly 
welcome. 


L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Ethische Grundbegriffe der alten Stoa und 
ihre Ubertragung durch Cicero im dritten 
Buch de finibus bonorum et malorum. By 
Georc Kits. vi, 98 pages. Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1939 3.60 M. 

This treatise, which is based on a painstaking study 
of five terms prominent in the nomenclature of Stoic 
ethics, seeks to answer the perennially interesting ques- 
tion of the adequacy of Cicero’s rendering fe these 
terms and, ultimately, of his comprehension of the 
fundamental concepts of Stoic philosophy. After treat- 
ing first the Epicurean system, ‘ut autem a facillimis 
ordiamur’ (Fin. 1.5.13), Cicero proceeds in the third 
book of De Finibus to explain, through the medium of 
its most illustrious exponent, Cato, the infinitely more 
subtle and hairsplitting tenets of Stoic ethics. Kilb has 
selected from Cicero’s exegesis five terms, rdOos, #Sov7; 
kabijkov, mponypévov, dmomponypévoy and their Cicer- 
onian counterparts, perturbatio, laetitia, officium, prae- 
positum, reiectum as the basis for a thorough investiga- 
tion to determine both the full flavor of the Greek 
terms and the extent to which their Latin equivalents 
succeed in reproducing that flavor. 

After a discussion of zd6os, y8ovn and KabjKov 
(xa$yxw) in non-Stoic contexts —:ponypévoy and 
amomponypevov appear only as terms in Stoic ethics— 
Kilb proceeds to discuss the apparent force of all five 
terms as used by the earliest exponents of the Stoic 
system. Next comes a consideration of Cicero’s choice 
of Latin equivalents, a choice based, as Kilb indicates, 
upon an understanding of the Greek terms and the 
deliberate selection of a Latin rendering, which may fail 
to express all the nuances of the original Greek, but 
does represent a thoughtful attempt to reproduce the 
main concept in a term auasleily intelligible to an 


ordinarily literate Roman. In fact, there is no doubt, as 
Kilb says (87), that the term reiectum had more 
meaning for the Romans than dom pony pevov ever had 
for the yan for, as Reid points out in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Academica (27), the Stoic 
system with “which Cicero had most to deal” might 
not unfairly be termed “a tangled web of inconsisten- 
cies, even as expounded by its highest authorities.” 

Kilb’s choice of the generic wafos and the specific 
jSov7 Causes one to conjecture why he has omitted the 
specific Avan (aegritudo), goBos (formido) and 
émBupia (libido) from full discussion, despite the state- 
ment in his preface that the five terms selected are an 
adequate basis upon which to pursue his research. 
Nevertheless, we can concur in his conclusion that 
perturbatio, though not completely successful as 4 
rendering of the “Stoic md0os, was chosen by Cicero 
after sles possibilities had been eliminated because of 
too narrow connotations (morbus, Fin. 3.10.35) or of 
previous associations (affectus, affectio Kilb, 20); 
fjdovn, one of the way, 1s represented by Cicero by 
laetitia rather than by voluptas, because ‘voluptas be- 
longed so definitely to the Epicurean system, though 
Cicero himself says (Fin. 2.4. 13) that voluptas signi- 
fied ‘laetitiam in animo, commotionem suavem iucundi- 
tatis in corpore,’ even as #Sovn. 

It is interesting to note, as Kilb has, with regard to 
the adequacy of officium to represent xa@jxoy that 
Atticus was probably the first to question Cicero's 
identification of the two terms (Att. 16.11.4; 14.3). 
Despite his proud boast of the equality (or even super- 
iority [Fin. 1.3.10]) of Latin with Greek as a vehicle 
of philosophical expression, Cicero’s rejoinder to the 
criticism of Atticus, ‘da melius,’ may be construed as 
an admission of the insuperable difficulties involved in 
creating a philosophical vocabulary. Kilb’s_ conclusion 
that the ethical xafjxov 1s infinitely broader in its 
connotations than the more concrete officium is well 
epitomized by his statement (63) that the medicus, 
orator, matrona and others have different officia but the 
same xaOyxovra. For zpoyypévov and dzomponypévov 
(Kilb [77] regards this latter term as un-Greek, pos- 
sibly of Semitic origin) which arose as a compromise to 
bridge the enormous gap between highest good and 
lowest evil, Cicero selects the simple praepositum and 
the equally simple reiectum (Fin. 3.16.52). 

Kilb concludes first that Cicero’s choice of Latin 
terms for the Stoic concepts is not completely suc- 
cessful, in that the Latin terms include some of the 
connotations of the Greek, but not all, and second that 
Cicero's thoughtful and deliberate selection makes him 
a worthy pioneer in the coining of a new vocabulary 
for the literary expression of philosophical tenets. Kilb’s 
final observation that Cicero’s choice of simple, con- 
crete words to denote the Stoic abstractions and subt- 
leties can be adduced as evidence of the fundamental 
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difference between the Greek and Roman mind is, 
I think, rather far-fetched at this point. While the 
general statement is certainly true, so far as Plato and 
Aristotle are concerned, the almost certain superiority 
of Cicero as stylist to the Stoic writers whose works 
have perished—his superiority to Diogenes Laertius 
and Stobaeus is evident—and the strong appeal that 
the rigid system of Stoic ethics made to him and to 
many Romans, as well as his knowledge of both 
tongues (‘Utram linguam nescio?’ [Fin. 2.4.12]), 
make him peculiarly fitted to transfer to Latin the 
system of Stoic ethics. The translator of the Timaeus 
had nothing to fear in such a system! 

Kilb’s book is well organized, ‘full in discussion, and 
on the whole sound, if not startling, in its conclusions. 
The reader will find useful the material gathered anent 
each of the five terms selected by the author for 
careful discussion. 

THELMA B. DeGRAFF 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


Le caducée et la symbolique dravidienne indo- 
méditerranéenne, de l’arbre, de la pierre, du 
serpent et de la déesse-mére. By J. BouLnois. 
vii, 176 pages, 12 figures. Adrien-Maisonneuve, 


Paris 1939 

The author has written a remarkably stimulating 
volume. Unfortunately, it is marred by careless manu- 
facture, apparently by author, editor, and_ printer. 
Frequently periods are missing, hyphens too dim, foot- 
notes incorrectly numbered, references wrong; and fig- 
ure one does not appear in the book. Moreover, few 
late publications are cited on the archaeological finds 
in the area treated, and in the second, more important, 
part citations are almost exclusively to French works. 

The book consists of two chapters: La symbolique 
de la fécondité dans I’Inde dravidienne actuelle (3-59) 
and La symbolique dravidienne indo-méditerranéenne 
antique de l’arbre, de la pierre, du serpent et de la 
déesse-mére (60-171). The first deals with existing rites 
and symbols of fertility in the Dravidian parts of 
modern India where the author studied such at first 
hand. Pre-Aryan or Dravidian elements he finds most 
plentiful and most definite in the south. Important for 
their fertility connections are the tree (species of the 
fig, of which the milk-like sap is significant), the snake 
(cobra), water, and stones. Particularly common 1s 
the Nagakkal, a stone representation in relief of cobras 
entwined, much like the caduceus of Hermes, and set 
up near pagodas and fig trees. This is widely associated 
with marriage rites. The author traces the figure of the 
polycephalous naga (cobra), in its réle of “rain-maker,” 
to the aeneolithic civilization of the Indus valley 
(Mohenjo-Daro) and finds similar snake cults in ancient 
Egypt, Phoenicia and Crete. 

The Nagakkal is a Naga-linga and has a connection 


with sexual union; it is a caduceus. The fig is associ- 
ated with it (illustrations from modern India; a goblet 
of Gudea from Sumer-Akkad; from Mohenjo-Daro; 
and references elsewhere, 46-7). Dr. Boulnois would 
term the Indo-Sumerian culture Sumero-Dravidian. 

On pages 49-59 appears an anthropological discussion 
of the Dravidians based on ancient sources. 

In chapter two the attempt is made to connect the 
rites and symbols of the tree, stone, snake and goddess- 
mother of the Dravidians with similar ancient rites and 
symbols throughout the Mediterranean area, especially 
the Aegean, Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine 
and Egypt. The mother-goddess is similar from India 
to the Aegean, and in many places the serpent is closely 
associated. This speaks for fertility. Numerous such 
customs were introduced to the Jews by the Phoenicians 
whom the author, following Autran, asserts to be 
Dravidians (79-82), not Semites. Belonging to the 
same stock were the ancient Lycians (81), Cretans, 
and peoples of the Mediterranean area (113). 

Other common characteristics are the high status 
of women in these lands, proof of matriarchy, and the 
belief in androgynous deities, the divine couple (82- 
105). 

Likewise from India to the Aegean it was customary 
to carve statues of deities out of the wood of trees 
sacred to each deity. Such trees normally stood close 
to the sanctuary of the god, as always in India. The 
tree was the first temple. 

Dionysus, Hermes, Apollo and Aesculapius were 
closely connected with the Dravidian symbols and had 
eastern origins (150-169). Their functions and attrib- 
utes were Dravidian. The caduceus is found from India 
to the Mediterranean and had a mystic sexual connec- 
tion. 

Dr. Boulnois finds, in brief, that the above-mentioned 
symbols and rites are similar from India to the Medi- 
terranean area and are closely associated with, if not 
identical to or derived from Dravidian culture. It is 
clear that he wishes to persuade us that this vast area 
once had a common Dravidian language and culture. 

Lesuie D. JOHNSTON 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 


Sokrates bei Xenophon, By GuNNar RupBERG. 60 
pages. Lundequist, Uppsala 1939 (Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift 1939: 2) 2 kr. 

This little treatise by a distinguished Swedish scholar 
essays a fresh approach to Xenophon’s treatment of 
Socrates. Rudberg begins with a résumé of existing 
theories, which he attempts to classify (6-10) as: 1. 
those which regard Xenophon’s Socratic works as early 
historical documents; and 2. those which consider 
these works as literature and their composition late. He 
singles out von Arnim and Maier, respectively, as the 
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special advocates of these two positions, and then he 
tries to indicate his own points of departure from the 
views of each: he believes that Xenophon’s account 1s 
true, but not the whole truth (10-6); that Xenophon 
was strongly influenced by his literary antecedents 
(16-20), but also—and this is the real 
Rudberg’s argument—that there is behind Xenophon 
taken into account, 
Tradition, unliter- 


substance of 


which must be 
“eine weite unliterarische 
arischer Gedanke, Ethik und oft Spekula- 
tion, athenisch-attische Volksspekulation, u.s.w.” (22). 
Rudberg believes (20-7) that —— amassed and 
Hellenistic great quantity 
associated 1 
and pence paratactically, not 
Xenophon 


something else 
namely, 
‘primitive’ 


world 
1 his own mind with the 


transmitted to the 
of such material, 
historical Socrates, 
hypotactically (21). In his 
was guided more by association of ideas than by logic 
24-5), and his Socrates is a collection of thought pat- 
terns familiar at least to the historical Socrates. Rudberg 
(29-56) the history of certain 
“Unsichtbarkeit 
mar- 


composition, 


then examines briefly 
such as conscience 
“das Gottliche im Nichtbediirfen,’ 
-with a 


notions- cosmos, 


Gottes’’, 
the mean, and ay pados vO Los 
their formulation by 


love, 
riage, view to 
showing their folk origin, Xeno- 
phon, and their recrudescence in Hellenistic, Roman, 
and even Christian thought. In this process Xenophon 
performed his own important task, but always under 
the influence of Socrates and his teaching (57). 

Such, in essence, is the argument of this little tract, 
and this reviewer 1s still pondering the question why 1 
leaves him with a sense of dissatisfaction. The ak 
of Rudberg’s approach is suggestive, the presentation 1s 
clear enough, many points are well taken, and his in 
vestigation of the several conceptions is not unconvinc- 
ing. Yet there are shortcomings, especially in the last 
half of the treatise, which sieun make it more provok- 
ing than provocative. In the first place, it provides no 
real answer to the Socratic problen: like Burnet and 
faylor, Rudberg minimizes vancies be 
tween the accounts of Xenophon and Plato, and leaves 
us with the clearly false impression that there 1s no 
contradiction. To suggest repeatedly (16, 19, 24, 57) 
that Xenophon’s Socrates is not the whole truth is not 
to the question of whether or not 


obvious disc rc} 


an adequate reply 
he is wholly true. 

This paper is important, in the reviewer's opinion, 
chiefly for its shrewd analysis of Xenophon’s mind—or 
rather, for its almost psychiatric diagnosis of his sub 
conscious mentality. Unfortunately, Rudberg gives us 
no criterion for segregating Socratic from Xenophontic 
material, so that we are left with the dishe ‘artening im 
pression that Socrates was as much a “Durchschnitts 
as his biographer, that his thought was cqually 
and that his mind too worked on the 


mann” 
conglomerate, 
illogical level. 

Rudberg’s 


same 


However, originality, wall 


work, for its 


have to be reckoned with in future studies of Xeno- 
phon. The author 1s breaking new ground and deserves 
lenient consideration. The book must be commended 
too for being practically unmarred by blemishes of 
In points of detail, 


any sort, typographical or other. 
one perhaps expects 


there are few criticisms to make: 
some mention of the Antiphon fragment (Ox. Pap. XI 
1364) in the discussion of unwritten law (44-6), and 
certainly more reliance upon archaeological, rather than 
upon literary evidence, for the discovery of non-hiterary 
and prehistoric sentiment. 
VAN JOHNSON 

TUFTS COLLEGE 


Sancti Epiphanii Episcopi Interpretatio Evan- 


geliorum. Edited by Atvar ER!Kson. xv, 181 
pages. Gleerup, Lund 1939 (Skrifter utgivna av 
Kungl. Humanistska Vetenskapssamfundet 1 Lund 
XXVII) 


Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu Epiphanius’ In- 
terpretatio Evangeliorum. By Atvar Erikson 
xv1, 146 pages. Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 


Lund 1939 


The two monographs herewith reviewed comprise a 
critical edition of the text with an apparatus of variant 
readings and a detailed linguistic and syntactical study 
of the language and style carried out with the accuracy 
and thoroughness we should expect from a student of 
Einar Lofstedt. 

The text in its present form comprises 62 brief hom- 
ilies on the Gospels. In the main it is the text of Mat- 
but variant details from the other 
several 1n- 


thew which 1s cited, 
Gospels are sometimes adduced, and in 
stances a special story found in only one source (eg. 
Luke, hom. 37, 39, 49; Mark, hom. 60) forms the 
subject of a disquisition. No particular order is discern 
ible among them, save that the earlier part of Jesus’ 
mussion 1s treated first, and 1s followed by discourses on 
the parables. It is striking that the trial and crucifixion 

Jesus are not taken up at all. 

Attention was first called to this text by Dom Morin. 
The better manuscripts, followed by the editor, term 
the author Epiphanius, but in others the work is at- 
Ambrose, or else is anonymous. 
Where he was 1s equally dubious, and 
Morin has changed his mind times on the 
point, locating him first in South Italy, then in Spain 
and finally in Gaul. Erikson does not attempt to solve 
the proble m, but seems to incline (Bemerkn 2) towards 
Italy; he points out that the author (ed. mt, 25ff.) cites 
the spurious letter ascribed to Sulpicius Severus (2,6), 
which fact would put him in the fifth century in any 
case, and probably at its end or in the beginning of 
the sixth. The general character of the language and 
style agrees with this dating. The interpretation ‘a the 


tributed Jerome or 
lived or who he 
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Gospel is allegorical, rather crass and bald, and dog- 
matic repercussions do not appear, so far as the re- 
viewer could observe. 

The edition is based upon five manuscripts, with 
the readings of four others given in an appendix. The 
three best are those of Rheims, Wolfenbiittel and Stutt- 
gart, while the Italian codices seem to form an inferior 
group. The editor, however, has felt that an eclectic 
procedure should be followed in constituting the text; 
none of the five main witnesses can be neglected, nor 
can the inferior manuscripts be evuieslind: A perusal 
of the variants bears out this contention 1n the main, 
but the reviewer must confess to strong doubts about 
the validity of the reasons for the oleae’ s choice of 
reading in a number of instances. The principle fol- 
lowed appears to be to choose the more vulgar reading 
as the ‘lectio difficilior.’ To the reviewer this appears to 
be unsound on the grounds both of textual criticism 
and of logic, unless the vulgarism is supported by at least 
more ie one, if not by a majority of the better manu 
scripts. Granted that the author's style manifests a cer- 
tain number of demonstrable and textually unques 
tioned vulgarisms, how can we establish an objective 
estimate or graph of their true level if we do not possess 
other documents from his pen? It can easily come 
about that by adopting a subjective standard of choice 
too high in vulgarity for our author we attribute to him 
forms feed turns of phrase de ‘riving from later illiterate 
scribes, which, however interesting they may be, are 
consequently posterior in date. The reviewer ‘has often 
speculated whether the scanty manuscript tradition of 
the Peregrinatio S. Actheriae (‘Silviae’ when he first 
made the lady’s acquaintance) has not affected unduly 
the criticism and the evaluation of the morphological 
and syntactical peculiarities of the text. We cite a few 
examples from the Interpretatio to illustrate the bearing 
of the criticism just made: 

Bemerkn page 31 (ed. 14,14) ebrietatis deditus G- 
-tate BS -tati CRS; page 35. In Analogic mit diesen 
Stellen hatte ich vielleicht auch 152, 14 der lectio diffi- 
cilior folgen sollen, obwohl sic nur von R geboten wird: 
ipsi introicrunt ad nuptias filio suo; page 48 (ed. 117,12, 
which is an incorrect reference) tertia R: tertia die GS; 
page 53 (ed. 141, 16) spernantur B; adspernentur 
cett.: (ed. 149,19) spernentur R; spernuntur ABS: 
aspernantur CG; pages 57- 8 (ed. 153,14) prae omnibus 
hominibus habentibus in civitate, where R alone has 
habentibus; habitantibus cett. 

A number of further instances might be adduced, 
but these will suffice. It would appear that the ‘lectio 
difficilior’ is the ‘lectio corruptior, and the reviewer 
hesitates to follow this logic. 

From the point of view of its language the reviewer 
agrees with the editor that the text is of the same 
order as the Peregrinatio and the Regula Sancti Bene- 


dicti. The vulienitinens appear more clearly in syntax 


and Casuslehre than in morphology and phonetics. It 
is a matter of regret that the author did not summarize 
at some one point his scattered remarks on the readings 
of the Gospel text. A considerable body of Itala read- 
ings occur, and had these been gathere:' together and 
their appearance in the extant Itala co¢ noted and 
analyzed, some interesting deductions could probably 
have been made as to the type of Gospel manuscripts 
which were familiar or available to the author. The 
text is undoubtedly a very important one for students 
of vulgar Latin, and the appearance of this excellent 
critical edition will be welcomed by all scholars in this 
field. The indices are brief but adequate, and the typo- 
graphical execution excellent; the only errors noted 
were ed. page v, note 1, where a double reference 1s 
given to the Revue Beénédictine; Bemerkn 27,1 de- 
siderio. 
Rosert P. Bake 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums vom 
Palaolithikum bis zur Volkerwanderung der 
Germanen, Slaven und Araber. By Fritz 
M. HEeIcHeLHEIM. Two volumes, xiii, 859 pages and 
pages 860-1239. Sithoff, Leiden 1938 49 fl. 
Books of this compass do not appear frequently. 

Heichelheim’s present work is the most important 

since Rostovtzeff's Social and Economic History of the 

Roman Empire, with which it inevitably invites com- 

parison. In this comparison I am afraid that Heichel- 

heim comes off second best in respect to both presenta- 
tion and interpretation. To say this is in no way to fail 
to recognize the tremendous task which Heichelheim 
has undertaken, the vast body of literature—including 

Talmudic and oriental sources only too frequently dis- 

rezarded by students of the ancient Mediterranean 

world—which he has combed through, or the system- 
atic method of his presentation. 


The tumespan under survey 1s divided into eight 
major economic periods to each of which a chapter is 
cach chapter is introduced by sections on the 
basic economic changes and/or the qualitative develop- 
ment of capitalist enterprise during its period; next, the 
economic activities of the period are examined in detail 
under the major headings Commerce, Industry and 
Primary Production; and the chapter is concluded with 
a survey of social structure and political economy. The 
copious footnotes, which, with the index, occupy the 
whole second volume, are mines of bibliographical in- 
formation; unfortunately, critical comments on the 
works cited are extremely rare. Other more serigus 
faults impair the ready usefulness of the work. The 
book is not easy to read: for one thing, the author has 
a notable tendency toward prolixity; for another, a 


devoted; 
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book as encyclopedic as this should have been minutely 
subdivided within the present large sections. This and 
a highly classified index—the brief index of some 225 
general titles is totally inadequate—would have given 
the work the apparatus for ready reference while 4 
now lacks. 


Turning from physical presentation to contents, we 
may note first some miscellaneous matters. (1) Heich- 
elheim’s clearest and most cogent statement of the 
cause of the rise of “Stadtkultur” is found in a foot- 
note (953, note 14). In the text he tends to emphasize 
“Leihkapital” as the effective cause, and to gloss over 
the fact of its introduction 1n response to economic 
needs (112-5, 170-1, 224). This point is important in 
the evaluation of the book as a whole (see below). 
(2) There are some excellent pages (204-9) on the 
economic consequences of the introduction of iron. 
(3) The analysis of Solon’s work (284-go) 1s, in gen- 
eral, excellent, though Heichelheim tends, as always 
when dealing with economic organization, to be ideal- 
izing. Heichelheim sees (284) two important points 
which are generally overlooked: that one of the 1m- 
portant aims of the seisachtheia was the strengthening 
of Athens’ military manpower through the reconstitu- 
tion of the free citizenry; and that Solon in his reforms 
“gave with one hand while he took with the other.” 
But he fails (285) in the latter connection properly to 
appreciate the importance to the landed aristocracy of 
Solon’s grant of permission to men without sons to 
bequeath their property: the importance was not lost 
upon Plutarch (or his source), who says that Solon 
thus ‘ ‘made property the personal possessions of their 
owners” (Solon 21.2)—that is, Solon by this measure 
dealt the first blow to the family inalienability of Attic 
land, thus more than compensating the aristocracy for 
the seisachtheia and its associated measures (for a de- 
tailed discussion of this point see my forthcoming 
article in AJPh for April 1941). Again, Heichetheim 
accepts—wrongly in the opinion of myself and many 
others (e.g. Glotz, Histoire grecque | 433)—the tradi- 
tion that Solon set a limit to the amount of land an 
individual might acquire and sees this as lowering the 
price of land and making easier its acquisition by the 
poor (287). But even if his assumption is correct and 
the price of land did drop capital was still needed to 
acquire and cultivate it, and Solon took no steps, such 
as Peisistratos later took, to make the necessary capital 
available to poor farmers. Solon benefited chiefly the 
aristocracy and the rising class of wealthy merchants. 
Pages 255 and 397-8 are mutually contradictory on the 
a of census qualifications i in money instead of 
in kind. The former statement assigning the change to 
Solon on the authority of Pollux is wrong: Pollux 
(8.130) makes no mention of Solon in this connection. 


To the bibliography add Woodhouse’s important Solon 


the Liberator (see CW 32 [1938-9] 162-3). (4) Heich- 
elheim rightly accepts, essentially, Hasebroek’s position 
that the Greek colonies were not exclusive markets for 
the goods of the mother city (241-2; cf. 399), and re- 
jects (323- 4, 344, 370) his attempt radically to min- 
imize the intensity and capitalistic development of 
commerce in the pre- -Hellenistic Greek world. Heichel- 
heim points out inter al. that the uniformity of clay- 
mixture and of firing renders impossible the theory that 
the widely-found Greek pottery was not imported from 
Greece but imitated in the region of each find by local 
or travelling Greek potters. (5) Heichelheim holds 
(638-9) that there was an indiscriminate mixture of 
Greeks and natives which led to social levelling in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. But in Egypt, for example, given 
the resentful hatred of the natives for their foreign 
masters and the internal policies of the Ptolemies from 
which it resulted, mixture could take place only on 
two economically separated planes: a few wealthy 
natives were “Hellenized,” ice., accepted into the priv- 
ileged class, while poor Greek settlers in the chora sank 
to the level of the mass of natives. Even among the 
Greeks, where the political barriers of the old exclusive 
city-state, now meaningless, broke down (633-8), class 
distinctions were more marked than ever. Heichelheim 
sees the same “Nievellierungsprozess” at work in Rome. 
To read (639) of the “unhealthy speed” with which 
the Italian allies were raised to the level of Roman 
citizens will, I think, startle most readers who recall 
the long struggle that had to be waged before the 
intransigeant Roman senate could be compelled to yield. 
As a result of this rapid “levelling process,” Heichel- 
heim concludes, it 1s “no wonder that .. . from the time 
of Caesar Rome developed definitely in the direction 
of monarchy, in which a master . . . ruled over a mass 
of subjects Here again Heichelheim confuses 
theoretical political equalization with social levelling; 
the extension of the former went on from the first 
century B.c. to Caracalla’s time, the latter never was 
realized—or intended—either before or after Caesar. 
The extension of citizenship did play an important 
part in the Roman revolution and the establishment 
of the Principate, but it was precisely because the 
franchise did not bring with it any real equalization 
that the Italian bourgeoisie was to be found on the 
side of those who overthrew the Senatorial oligarchy. 
(On this point see now Syme’s The Roman Revolution 
and Momigliano’s review in JRS 30 [1940] 75-80). 
(6) Heichelheim has almost unbounded admiration for 
Caesar, and throughout Chapter VIII recurs the idea 
that the Dictator might have preserved ancient civil: 
zation from the eventual decay which Augustus as- 
sured. But while Caesar’s superiority as a statesman to 
Augustus is freely granted, there is nothing in the 
unaccomplished plans attributed to Caesar—even as- 
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suming them all to be genuine—which shows that he 
had any intention of remedying the defects of the 
Hellenistic “economy of pillage” which Rome had bor- 
rowed. There is no ground for Heichelheim’s supposi- 
tion (681) that following out Caesar's plans for con- 
quest would have eliminated the Empire's “passive 
trade balance.” Especially bad is his point (732) that 
extending the frontiers according to Caesar’s plans 
would have obviated the necessity for the large stand- 
ing army which was such a drain on the treasury. 
Here again Heichelheim is so engrossed in economics 
that he ignores the political realities. The defense of 
the frontiers was only one of the army’s raisons d’étre. 
Policing the Empire was at least as important a function 
—after all, the army was the basis of the imperial 
régime. (7) Heichelheim sees customs tolls as a deter- 
rent to trade under the Roman Empire (761-2), but 
does not seem to find them such in the Hellenistic 
monarchies where they were many times higher, 50 
per cent in some cases (658). This in keeping with his 

eneral picture of the vitality of Hellenistic economy 
(see below). (8) Heraclius’ attempt to assure the de- 
fense of the empire by recreating a free farmer-military 
class properly evokes praise (829-30), but Heichelheim 
is apparently unaware that the idea goes back to 
Justinian, who assigned parcels of land to the limitanei, 
members of the frontier defense corps. The establish- 
ment of these military “fiefs” might have been noted, 
also, as a further resemblance of the Byzantine Empire 
to ancient Oriental kingdoms. 


I turn now to Heichelheim’s basic and central con- 
cepts. He devotes a long discussion (434-57) to the 
causes of the collapse of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
which, he recognizes, is the beginning of the decay of 
ancient civilization. He describes briefly the two op. 
posing schools of thought on the subject, the one 
seeking the cause from without, the other seeking it 
from within. The former finds its most extreme ex- 
pression in Kahrstedt, who holds that barbarian Rome 
invaded and by brute force overthrew a flourishing 
Hellenistic civilization; the latter, propounded by Ros- 
tovtzeff, holds that the Hellenistic world collapsed be- 
cause of the flaws inherent in its economic structure. 
Heichelheim states that he takes a middle position, but 
his book in reality identifies him with the first group 
(cf. esp. 675-6). 

To decide between the two views, Heichelheim ex- 
amines the available economic data decade by decade; 
the results, he thinks, demonstrates that the Hellenistic 
kingdoms were through their own resources making a 
political and economic recovery from the depression 
and economic crisis of c. 220-190 B.c. when Rome 
stepped in and dealt them a death blow: Rostovtzeft 
is wrong, therefore, in calling Hellenistic political 
economy inherently unworkable (452). I cannot agree, 


however, with Heichelheim’s evaluation of the evi- 
dence, and therefore with his conclusion. First, there 
is the crisis itself, which Heichelheim ascribes to political 
causes rather than to flaws in the economic structure 
(429, 434, 446-7). But it has long been apparent that 
politics and economics cannot be divorced, least of all 
in an absolutism such as that of the Ptolemies. Imperial 
expansion in the third century B.c. brought a flow of 
wealth which minimized or neutralized the frictions 
inherent 1n the economic system, but loss of the em- 
pire upset this unhealthy equilibrium and precipitated 
the clash of opposing forces. Heichelheim thinks the 

Ptolemaic economic system worked well until it began 
to be abused (649, 658- g); he fails to see that the 
abuses were inherent in the system. This is the more 
surprising in that he admits (662-3) that official cor- 
ruption was inseparable from such a system—not, we 

might add, despite its multiplicity of controls, but pre- 
cisely because of them. He notes too the mushroom 
growth of the bureaucracy (662) and the resultant ad- 
ditional taxes for its upkeep, but he considers this 
part of the “abuse” of the system; he fails to see that 
this was an inevitable consequence of the system. Then 
there is the question how far the recovery which he 

sees 1n 190- 180 B.c. may be attributed to the “inherent 
vitality” of the Hellenistic economic system. Heichel- 

heim himself admits that it was the second Punic war 
which, by opening up a new market for Egyptian 
grain, permitted Egypt to emerge from the throes of 
inflation (450). Finally. there is the “political and 
economic recovery” itself (449-50, 453). Whether the 
suppression of the revolt in Egypt indicates a resurgence 
of the Ptolemaic royal power is at best a moot ques- 
tion, and the onus probandi is on those who consider 
that it does. Certainly the modification of the tax 
system is a triumph not for the king but for the clergy, 

its chief beneficiaries. As for the claim of economic 
recovery, it 1s based on inconclusive data from Delos 
only—Heichelheim himself is compelled to recognize 
the geographical limitation of his “proof.” The dis- 
ruptive incursion of Rome into the Hellenistic world 
unquestionably hastened the decline of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, but it did not cause it. Hellenistic economy, 
directed as it was toward supporting a privileged class, 
exploitative of the population at large, was self-destroy- 
ing and was already on the road to disintegration when 
Rome came on the scene. Moreover, Heichelheim has 
once again confused the political and the socio-econ- 
omic: Rome destroyed the Hellenistic kingdoms, but ' 
far from destroying Hellenistic economy, adopted it in 
large measure, as Heichelheim himself points out in 
several places (e.g., 670-1), and by the armed force of 
the imperial pax romana kept it alive for 200 years 
more. 


Here, as in his discussion of the decay of ancient 
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civilization, Heichelheim’s conclusions fly in the face 
of other findings of his own which he has failed to 
correlate. He tells us that the political economy of the 
Roman Republic—above all the brutal exploitation of 
the provinces—was borrowed from the Hellenistic 
world (670-1); that the Roman Empire was doomed in 
advance because Augustus failed to eradicate the evils 
of the senatorial maladministration (680). By his own 
witness, then, the Roman Empire collapsed from in- 
ternal evils which it inherited from the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, yet he would have us believe that these 
internal evils did not operate in the decay of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms themselves because Rome altered 
and “‘coarsened” an already altered and “abused”’ sys- 
tem (457)—but we have just seen that that ° ‘abuse” 
too stemmed from within Hellenistic economy. Even 
more startling is his conclusion on the decline ot 
ancient civilization. He shows very clearly how the 
seeds of decay were left germinating beneath the sur 
face, how the Byzantine Empire reaped the harvest of 
storm that Augustus had sown by preserving the ex- 
ploitative capitalism of the Hellenistic kingdoms. He 
sees that Diocletian set the western world firmly on 
the path to feudalism when, in a desperate effort to 
check widespread disintegration, he put the economic 
life of the empire in a strait jacket: he sees how the 
strangulating tax-system resulted in lowered agricul- 
tural production and chronic food shortages in the 
towns (826-7, 837); he sees how industrial "production 
and trade, become unprofitable, were likewise reduced 
to a minimum (833-4); he sees how the system de- 
feated itself, since curtailed production resulted in an 
insufficient tax-yield (839), so that the state had to 
requisition services and operate its own factories to 
assure its own needs for the army, the court and the 
bureaucracy (7g0, 821, 833, 841-2). He sees and ex- 
pounds all this, and then, with queer perversity, asks 
us to believe not only that the curtailed production 
was in keeping with the Christian ideal “nicht unge- 
messen viel zu erwerben,” but that this ideal was no 
“spiritual superstructure,” as materialists would have it, 
no adjustment to or escape from harsh reality. He in 
sists that in the course of the first three Christian cen 
turies a “spiritual principle” replaced the economic and 
material as the dominant drive in human existence 
(834-5). This may well be so, but the question still 
remains, Why did this happen? Heichelheim’s at- 
tempted rejection of a material effective cause 1s flatly 
contradicted by his own presentation of the evidence, 
and comes all the more surprisingly after his earlhie: 
realization that it 1s the economic oppression of the 
Hellenistic world which explains “warum seit dieser 
Zeit die Menschen sich immer starker von der Diesseits- 
welt abzuwenden begannen, nach irgend einer Erlosung 


. auf glaubigen und auf aberglaubigen Wegen ver- 


zweifelt suchten und fuhr die erlésende Transzendenz 
der Lehre Christ . . . erst . bereit wurden” (652). 

The cause of these contradictions in Heichelheim’s 
work 1s not far to seek. I: manifests itself especially in 
an inordinate admiration for organization and organ- 
izing factors, such as monarchy, per se: organized 
economic activity represents an advance Oovcr unor- 
gamzed, and Heichelheim does not pause to inquire cul 
bono. He sees (388-9) the growth of large estates in 
fourth-century Greece as an advance of capitalist econ- 
omy, overlooking its disastrous effect on Greek society, 
In the Ptolemaic economic system he admires the plan 
of a “gentale Prazisionsmaschine” (652) which for 
“Klarheit” and “Durchformung” have not been equal- 
led to this day (648; cf. 649). He recognizes, it is true, 
that “the exploitative interest of the fisc predominated” 
over “rosy theory” (652). He 
regimented economy of the Prole mies was wasteful. As 
with the Byzantine system (824, 837), he sees its 
flaws only sentimentally in terms of human misery, 
forgetting that human waste too is economic waste. He 
tells us blandly that the Ptolemaic system worked very 
well except for the peasants-—1.e., the mass of the 
Egyptian people (652, 655, 659, 746). In other words, 
patient died. 


fails to see that the 


the operation was successful but the 
Heichelheim similarly fails properly to appreciate the 
destructiveness of the Roman latifundia. His attention 
is riveted on the theoretical economic progress repre- 
sented by mass production employing the most ad- 
vanced methods and techniques (614), and this re- 
sults im some curious perversions. We are told that 
because of their “geringeren Leistungsfahigkeit”’ slaves 
were more numerous on the latifundia than on the 
estates of the Hellenistic East (628); there is nothing 
further on the economic wastefulness of slave labor 
and its general deleterious effect on Italian agriculture 
(on which see Heitland, Agricola 156ff.). Heichelherm 
notes again in passing how unfortunate it 1s that econ- 
omic advance had to be accompanied by human suffer- 
ing for the slaves (627) and for the free peasantry 
which the latifundia destroyed (745). But he finds that 
the reduction of the agrarian population of Italy te 
dependency was not so bad “from the economic stand- 
point” because it led to a “Stabilisierung des antiken 
Agrarwesens” (746). He even finds cause for com- 
mendation because the serfs who increasingly manned 
the estates under the Empire received more humane 
treatment than their slave predecessors under the 
Republic (749)! This is the last irony in speaking of 
a group reduced from the peasants. 
Heichelheim forgets that a political or economic system 
does not exist in vacuo, apart and distinct from the 


status of free 


people who constitute it, but must be judged by the 
degree to which it assures “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” to all its people. The state is the people, 
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not soncthing apact and above them, as Justinian and 
Herachius tacitly recognized when, to preserve the 
state, they attempted to recreate the free peasantry. 

It is apparent then, | think, why Heichelheim fails 
to draw the conclusions to which the evidence leads. 
The yardstick by which he measures the economy of 
antiquity is the refinement of its capitalist structure. 
Seeing “Leihkapital” as a dynamic force creative of 


“Stadtkultur,” he cannot or will not see that this con- 
structive force may have destructive (or self-destructive) 
potentialities. To explain the collapse of ancient civiliza- 
tion he is therefore compelled to invoke an external 
factor—Rome in the case of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
Christianity in the case of Rome. 
NapuTati Lewis 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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